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I am brought now, by the plan I proposed 
to myself at the outset, to ask your attention 
while I present to you some account of the 
cities and architectural monuments of Lower 
Egypt, being that division of the country 
which lies nearest to the Mediterranean sea. 
The order of succession, in taking up these, 
first suggesting itself, would be the order of 
their comparative antiquity. It would be the 
most natural to begin with the oldest, and so 
come down to those most recent. But this 
mode, though natural and obvious, is under 
the circumstances of the case impracticable, 
since the dates of the founding of the Egyp- 
tian cities are buried in remote and hopeless 
obscurity. Who can at this day inform us 
whether Memphis is older than Thebes, or 
Thebes than Hermopolis? They were all 
founded long before the Trojan war. In the 
days of Homer, Thebes was in its glory ; and 
in the days of Herodotus, who lived and 
wrote 2500 years ago, it lay in ruins. ‘There 
is no hope at this late day to solve the pro- 
blem of the relative antiquity of these long 
buried remains. Failing, then, in that order 
of discussion, the next most natural course 
which presents itself is, the order in which 
these cities lie in the ordinary route of travel 
from Europe. In this course, the first to 
which we come is 


ALEXANDRIA, 


which is still a great sea-port on the shores 
of the Mediterranean: and as I design to ap- 
proach in my description as closely as possible 
to the route you would take in visiting that 
country yourselves, and which I myself tra- 
velled, I shall take you by the hand and make 
you my companions: halting where I halted, 
seeing what I saw, and feeling, if I succeed 
in my design, much as I felt when viewing 
the objects and places [ am about to mention. 


ITs LOCATION. 
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A voyager on his approach to the shores of {inspecting her institutions of learning, and 
Egypt is struck with the singular inappro- | admiring the far-famed monuments of archi- 
priateness of its site for so great a city, or| tecture and the arts: During his visit, it is 
indeed, for a city of any kind. Should either | said he was struck with one singular defect, 
|of us be placed by circumstances in a situa-| which seemed the more striking from the 
ition to be, as Alexander was not only the | other excellences and advantages of the coun- 
| founder of a city but the chooser of its locality, | try. While, from its central position between 
| we should naturally look, 1st, for the vicinity | Europe and Asia, Egypt seemed naturally 
| of a fertile soil, that our future city might en-| formed for a great commercial emporium, 
| joy in its own immediate neighbourhood aj|she had not a single sea-port of any conse- 
| supply of the products of the earth necessary | quence ; for though the seven mouths of the 
for the consumption of its inhabitants, as well | Nile emptying into the Mediterranean, had 
as to afford agreeable retreats to its morejeach a city at the sea, and received vessels 
wealthy citizens, and a grateful prospect to the |of smaller burden, there was no harbour 
view of all. In the next place, we should desire | among them all adapted to receive the exten- 
around it some natural undulations of surface, | sive traffic which the position and resources 
in hill and dale, breaking the tedious mono-|of the country so eminently adapted it to sus- 
tony of one unvarying dead level. Again,|tain. Being convinced that if such a harbour 
|we should, of course, seek for a plentiful | could be furnished, the commerce of Egypt 
‘supply of good and fresh water, that indis-| would soon flourish in a high degree, the far- 
pensable element both of life and beauty. Yet, | seeing Macedonian commenced a journey to- 
in making choice of the site of Alexandria,|wards Lybia with the view of discovering 
Lh find each of these requisites wholly want-| one, or at least of finding a site where it 
ing. The country around is neither fertile | might be constructed. He found accordingly, 
nor picturesque, nor are there near the spot|at a point forty miles west from Canopus, 
any springs of water fit for drinking. It is| that the sinuosities of the coast presented a 
| seated on a long, narrow, level slip of sand, | favourable spot for the harbour he sought. 
|so perfectly arid and unproductive, that not a| And although there was neither beauty, nor 
tree, not a shrub, not a verdant spot is to be | fertility, nor springs of water, yet with that 
seen from the highest minaret of the city; | decision of purpose which so eminently cha- 
| though commanding a prospect of fifty miles} racterized him, he said at once, “ Here will 
| around. And as to graceful undulations, the|I found a city. A harbour once formed, 
|face of the country is as completely mono-| commerce will scon overcome all obstacles.” 
'tonous as can be conceived: and the Nile,| There is scarcely an instance in all history 
|which furnislies the nearest source of good|to be found, exhibiting in a higher degree 
drinking water, is sixty miles distant. the grasp and prescience of a single mind. 

Reflecting on these circumstances, I was| He seemed at a glance to have penetrated the 
naturally led to ask, what could have induced sven of futurity ; and the course of those 


} 








so sagacious a man, having the whole land|events, as they were successively developed, 
| before him, to select for his city a spot like| have borne witness to the correctness of his 
| this; and to consider how he could possibly | conclusions. 

have counteracted obstacles so many and so There is another circumstance, which shows 
great. In examining his history, I ascer-|the practical wisdom of this great man. In 
tained that Alexander, whose mind had been|early and barbarous ages, before any great 
cultivated and in a measure formed by Aris-| public object is undertaken, it is necessary to 
totle, the master spirit of that age, had been | consult the prejudices of the populace, since, 
brought up with the deepest veneration for | should these once be arrayed in opposition to 
the ancient country of Egypt, and for her} the scheme, it must eventually come to no- 
fame as the ancient mother of arts and learn-| thing. ‘The proposal to erect a great city on 
‘ing. This impression took early possession | this sandy beach, sixty miles from the mouth 
| of the thoughts and feelings of every Greek ;| of the Nile, was likely to excite in the minds 
and the Romans, in a subsequent age, im-|of the rude barbarian little else than ridicule 
bibing this feeling from the Greeks, from|and contempt; but if the design was patron- 
whom, although vanquished by their arms, | ised by the gods, if it was sanctioned by the 
they were content to receive instruction in| voice of oracles, the popular superstition 
literature, continued to regard Egypt as the | would be turned in its favour; all difficulties 
source and fountain-head of all the streams| would give way, and that which would have 
of knowledge which fertilized the rest of the | been otherwise impossible, might be accom. 
world. Attracted by these impressions, Alex-| plished with ease. Hence the politic Alex- 
ander in person visited Egypt, for the pur-| ander, before striking the first stroke toward 





The city of Alexandria bears the name of| pose of completing his education by travel,|his contemplated city, went into Lybia to 


its illustrious founder, Alexander of Macedon. 


and of enjoying the advantage of personally | consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon for a 








divine response, as to the prospect of success ; | 
high respect, but he probably knew enough | 
of oracles to know that they were exceed- | 
ingly pliant in their answers to enquiries, and 
that when the fee was Jarge enough, almost | 
any response might be obtained which suited | 
the purpose of the enquirer; the augurers, | 
however, always taking care, in the happy | 
ambiguity of their replies, to leave such loop- | 
holes as might enable them to save them- | 
selves. In this case the heavens were pro- 
pitious; the omens proved favourable, and 
Alexander returned from the temple with the | 
sanction of Jupiter for the erection of a new| 
city. 
PLAN OF THE CITY. 

In this great design he had an advantage 
which has been possessed by few projectors | 
of undertakings of such extent—viz. to be 
the sole designer of the plan, and to be the 
executor of his own work. He called to his 
aid the most skillful architects, and directed 
that the city should be built immediately on | 


THE FRIEND. 


noble street; yet this is but a mile and a 
wide. You may judge from this, what must | 
have been the dimensions of the principal | 
strect of Alexandria. It was as straight as) 
your own, and like yours, the whole extent 
could be taken in by the eye at a single view. 
There is, in all the monuments of antiquity, 
a harmony of proportion which is grateful to 
the eye even of the ignorant, in which respect 
they differ greatly from those of modern times, 
which often exceedingly violate the rules of 


|relative proportion, and thus become to the 


eye of taste and cultivated judgment, little 
better than architectural deformities. It is} 
true that in the construction of the public 
works, the ancients possessed advantages 
which the moderns cannot enjoy. Their 
works were in general erected at the cost of| 
the government or of the priesthood, and 


hence they had unlimited funds, unlimited |. 


space, and unlimited discretion. 
ists did not work under the hampering con- | 
trol of committees and public boards, but | 


| brought across the Mediterranean from the 
not that he himself held such auguries in very | half in length and one hundred and sixty feet | island of Crete. 


Among the various public 
buildings, however, there was one which more 
than all the rest commanded the admiration 
of strangers at the time, and has left a deeper 
impression on the mind of posterity. I refer 
to the Library of Cleopatra, remarkable alike 
for its origin, progress and end. 


COMMERCE AND WEALTH. 


Without going into the details of the his- 
tory of the intervening period between the 
days of Alexander and of Egypt’s far-famed 
Queen, it will be sufficient to say that the 
conception of that great man’s mind was fully 
realized, and that the city he had founded 


|soon became the depot and centre of the 


wealth of the world. Before the discovery 
of America, the precious metals came to Eu- 
rope chiefly from India. It is true there were 
some silver mines in Iberia, and some gold was 


Their art-| collected from the sands of the Pactolus; but 


the chief amount of gold was brought from 
the Indus, the Ganges, and the Burrampooter. 





the waters of the Mediterranean, that it|were far more despotic in their movements| Diamonds were brought from Golconda; ru- 
should be laid out in the shape of a bow bent, |and undisputed in their will than the direc-| bies, jasper, and other precious stones from 
being the flattened segment of a circle, the | tors of modern buildings can pretend to be. | Hindoostan ; pearls from Ceylon and the gulf 
radius towards the sea, and the arc extend-| These advantages distinguished in an eminent|of Persia. At the same time, the fabrics 
ing inwards towards the land. ‘The straight | degree the architects of Alexandria; and the|of the East were renowned for their cost- 


side towards the sea was of the immense! plan of their city, as well as its public build-|liness and beauty. 


length of fifteen miles, so that the city co- | 
vered an area of ground much larger than 
that of London, whose greatest length from 
Hyde Park at one extremity to the farthest | 
limits of what is called “the city” on the | 
other, is but seven and a half miles. Wash- 
ington is often called a city of magnificent | 
distances ; but my audience are ready to ad- 
mit that these will not compare with a city 
of fifteen miles in length in a straight line; 
that distance being, as I suppose, nearer to 
the circumference than to the diameter of 
your city. Yet the founder of Alexandria 
was so impressed with the certainty that the 





|was terminated at either end by a forest of 


ings, were strikingly marked with that har- 
mony to which I have referred. 
The great avenue I have been describing | 


masts: for while one extremity looked upon 
the sea, the gateway at the other opened upon 
Lake Marcetis. Its beauty was yet farther 
increased, not only by the altitude and mag- 
nificence of the houses, but by a covered way | 
on either side of fifty feet in width, the roof 
of which was supported by an unbroken co- 
lonnade of the Corinthian order. The effect | 
of such a row of columns may be easier con- 
ceived than described. A covered way of) 





whole of the very large space occupied by | this description was a great convenience to 


The gold brocades from 
Hindoostan, the fine muslin from the looms of 
the same country, and the shawls of Cash- 
mere were not unknown to ancients of the 
European world ; and when, in addition to 
these, we add the precious spices, medicinal 
gums and costly perfumes, which came from 
Arabia, Persia, and the regions beyond, we 
may safely say that the East was the great 
source of riches to the inhabitants of the 
western part of the world in olden times. It 
was not without reason that the most learned 
of the poets of Britain, as remarkable for the 
accuracy as for the unrivalled sublimity of his 
works, adverts to this wealth of the East, in 
his well-known description of the throne of 


such a plan would be filled up, that he had | the inhabitants, as it afforded a complete shel-| Satan, in a passage in which he has gathered 


no hesitation in commencing his city on that 
scale, but on the contrary swept with his own | 
hand the arc which was to be its boundary. | 
In arranging the details, he determined that 
the principal street should commence at the | 
sea and run inland at right angles from the 
cord of the arc, representing the position of 
an arrow upon the bow which he had drawn. 
Starting at the centre of the radius, it ran in 





ter from the sun, wind, and dust. ‘The cen-| and combined so many images of splendour ; 
tre of the street afforded ample space for the 
vast multitude of horses, elephants, and ca- 
mels, which were constantly passing along, 
while the citizens walked at their ease under Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

a colonnade not exceeded in magnificence and| _‘Satan exalted sat. 

beauty by any other in the world, unless it be; The East was then the magazine and re- 
that of Palmyra. On this street were the| pository of all that men esteein of opulence. 
principal public edifices. The other streets} Alexander knew this; but he knew also that 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 


a straight line the whole extent of the city,| corresponded with, though they could not pre- 
and terminated with a magnificent gateway. tend to equal it; and the whole combined to 
The dimensions of this street have been pre-| form one of the most beautiful cities that has 


served in history, and its topography may | 
still be traced, both in length and breadth, by 
the ruins of the pillars which adorned it. Its 
extent was five miles, on a perfect level, with- 
out elevation or depression ; and according to 
the testimony of the ancient historians, it was 
one thousand feet in width. I have seen some 
of the principal streets of the chief cities of 
the world, and I have never seen a finer than 
is promised by the outline of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue, extending from the capitol on one 
extremity to the president’s house on the 
other. No unprejudiced spectator can refuse 
to admit the majesty and beauty of this your 


ever existed. 

The great avenue was bisected in the cen- 
tre by another at right angles to it, and there 
stood the temple of Serapis, the divinity wor- 
shipped in Lower Egypt,as Isis was in Upper ; 
for among the idolaters of the ancient world, 
the different deities had their jurisdiction con- 
fined to particular districts of country. We 
shall see by and bye what were the dimen- 
sions of this edifice. The whole city was 
crowded with temples, palaces, theatres, baths, 
fountains, and, what is remarkable consider- 
ing its situation, with highly cultivated and 
beautiful gardens, the soil for which was 


the Greeks and Romans, the Syracusians, the 
Carthagenians, as well as the inhabitants of 
Iberia and of Gaul, prided themselves on the 
possession of what they could obtain of these 
rich products ; so that a city which should be 
the central emporium and grand depot be- 
tween the eastern and western worlds, obtain- 
ing from the one the means of supplying the 
demand of the other, must inevitably become 
the seat of boundless wealth of its own, al- 
though built originally on the sand. And so 
it proved. The streams of wealth from both 
directions met at Alexandria, and hourly aug- 
mented the opulence and power of that great 
city. Ships ascending the Red Sea deposited 
their lading at Berenice, now Suez, on the 
one hand, while the merchants from the far- 








thest West, even from Britain, the “ Ultima 
Thule" of the old world, congregated with 
the Carthagenians and others from all roune 
the Mediterranean at the port of Alexandria, 
to exchange the commodities of opposite por- 
tions of the earth. 


Passage by Steamboat from London to 


France. 


A succession of letters have for some time 
been in course of publication in the Massa- 
chusetts Spy, from a correspondent travelling 
in Europe. The following extract may be 
taken as a sample, and in some of the circum- 
stances detailed, so different from things in 
this couatry, will be found amusing. 

Upon a warm and pleasant morning I bade 
adieu to London. ‘The batcau a vapeur, the 
Royal Sovereign, was lying at the wharf just 
below London bridge, moving backwards and 
forwards as far as possible, as if ‘ eager to be 
free.’ Going on board, I found a heterogeneous 
company, among whom were as many French 
as English. Bags and baggage in profusion 
were hurried on board and stowed away in the 
forward cabin. The hour for departing ar- 
rived, and away we went down the river. 
We passed, among other objects, the Custom- 
house, the Tower, the Thames Tunnel, the 
Docks, and Greenwich Hospital and Observa- | 
tory. Between Greenwich and Gravesend, 
the latter of which isa little more than twenty 
miles from London, the south shore of the 
river, part of the county of Kent, presents an 
agreeable variety of scenery interspersed with 
elegant mansions. One of these belongs to} 
an Alderman of London, and is constructed | 
of the stone which composed the old London | 
bridge. The northern shore is not so inter- 
esting, being nearer level and less cultivated. | 

One inducement for taking this route to! 
France was, to see the immense quantity of | 
shipping which is to be found, at all times, in 
the Thames, that commercial highway to the 
‘mart of all the world.” For the first few 
miles we were among a continued, and in some | 
places, compact succession of vessels, some of | 
thera stationary, and others moving in differ- 
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The variety of vessels in this river is almost 
as great as their number. Scows, small boats, 
steamboats, sloops, schooners, brigs, ships ; 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Ameri- 
can, English, all kinds, all shapes, all colours, 
all sizes, and from nearly all the commercial 
countries in the world. But, uglier in appear- 
ance than all others, are some of the heavy- 
built small craft, furnished, some with black, 
others with red sails. The ‘Thames has been 
forced to undertake a task, which I fear it 
will be unable adequately to fulfil half a cen- 
tury or a century hence,—that of supplying 
the trading community of the British metro- 
polis. In order to accomplish that end, it 
ought to have an expansion, at least equal to 
that of the mouth of the Hudson, between 
New York and Hoboken. 

Gravesend is considered as the limit of the 
port of London. Ships that are entering are 
obliged to lie here until they have been visited 
by the Custom-house officers. The town is 
much visited insummer. Its situation is such 
that it appears to advantage from the river. 

Below this town the river widens rapidly. 
We kept near the southern shore, and, when | 
we had passed the island of Shepey, no land 
could be seen on the north. We were in re- 
ality beyond the mouth of the river. ‘The 
coast now begun to present its long ranges of 
perpendicular cliffs of chalk, of almost snowy | 
whiteness. The face of these is not straight, 
but forms, in most places, a serpentine line. 
Their elevation varies very considerably. 
There is a succession of them, with more or 
less interruption, along the northern coast of 
Kent, below the jsland aforementioned, as well 
as along the eastern coast of the same county, 
as far as Dover, and I know not but ferther. 

After passing the North Foreland, which is 
the northeast corner of the island of Thanet, 


and of the county of Kent, the sea became | 


exceedingly rough. The wind had increased | 
during the day; it was southerly, and hence | 
was favourable for increasing the waves as it | 
blew up the Channel and the Straits. We 
continued sometime at no great distance from 
the coast, going southerly and passing Rams- 
gate, Broadstairs, and Dover. Calais was 
afterwards seen in the distance. After pass- | 


ent directions. They formed, in some places, | ing the Foreland, there was but little enjoy- | 
a labyrinth, through which it was somewhat| ment on board, for, while the boat was dash- 
difficult for the pilot to find his way, even with | ing through the waves, rolling like a cradle, 
the assistance of two other men. While one | and ever and anon receiving over the forward 
man was at the helm, two others stood upon \deck the summits of a breaker, most of the 
a plank, passing across the boat and resting | passengers fled to their berths, to the sofas in 
upon the wheel-boxes. In that situation, the! the cabin, or to a seat convenient for sea- 
latter two could generally see distinctly what | sickness, beside the railing that surrounds the 
course ought to be pursued. They directed after-deck. Many were saved the trouble of 
the helmsman which way to turn the wheel, | digesting their dinners. 

by waving their hands in the direction desired. The Straits of Dover, called by the French 
Notwithstanding this precaution, our boat ran) La Manche, or Le Pas de Calais, are remark- 











against another, with a pretty severe concus- | 
sion. Injury to either of them was prevented | 
by a fender, which a sailor had opportunely 
thrown out. This fender was attached to the 
boat by a large rope, and, when the boats| 
parted, it dropped and caught upon the small 
boat, attached to the one with which ours 
came in collision. Its hold was firm, and the 


rope with which it was held snapped as if it 
were gossamer, and it was left behind. 


able for the general roughness of the water, 
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sudden transition from smooth to rough water, 
in one case than in the other. ‘The accom- 
modations un board the Royal Sovereign are 
better than those of any other English steam- 
boat which I have seen, with perhaps the 
single exception of one, which runs between 
Southampton and Havre. The principal ca- 
bin, considered comparatively with others of 
the English boats, is quite commodious, yet 
it is not larger than the ladies’ cabins of 
many of the boats of the United States. The 
fare is twelve shiliings sterling, or about 
three dollars. A contribution box was handed 
round, labelled—“ For the benefit of the ser- 
vants.” A good dinner was furnished for two 
francs or forty sous. At a little before ten 
o'clock, p. M. we entered the harbour of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. ‘The wind was still high, but 
the sky was clear, and a nearly full moon was 
shining in its meredian lustre. ‘The passen- 
gers assembled on deck—the boat was soon 
at the wharf and fastened. But we were not 
permitted to rush from it in a crowd, asis the 
custom in our own country. ‘The officers of 
the port came on board, and called for the 
manifest, a paper giving an account of the 
freight and the number of passengers. This 
important document had been mislaid, and not 
a person was permitted to leave the boat until 
it was found. This detained us ten or fifteen 
minutes. A single plank was then laid from 
the boat to the wharf, and beside either end 
of it were stationed two soldiers, with guns 
and bayonets. We passed, one by one, in 
Indian file, through the avenue thus efficiently 
guarded. But another difficulty, before leav- 
ing the boat, was presented. We had been 
informed that we should not be permitted to 
take our baggage on shore, but that it would 
be detained till morning, and, after having 
been duly examined, sent to places according 
to our direction. Notwithstanding this infor- 
mation, many had taken their sacs de nuit, 
(carpet bags) believing that they would be 
permitted to carry them off. ‘These were 
stopped by the soldiers at the entrance upon 
the plank, and compelled to leave their bur- 
then behind and go on shore for the night 
with merely what clothes they had about 
them. We walked perhaps a dozen rods, 
upon a section of the wharf devoted exclusivly 
to ourselves, other persons being prevented 
from coming upon it by a chain fence, as well 
as by the officers who guarded the place. On 
the other side of the fence there was a dense 
crowd of people, a large number of whom 
appeared to be agents of hotels and stage- 
coaches. They made the air ring with their 
Babel-like noise. ‘ Allez a hotel d’Orleans,” 
said one; “ Hotel de Londres,” cried a second ; 
“ @ PHotel du Lion d'Or,” screamed a third ; 
“a VHotel du Nord,” uttered a fourth ; “ Ho- 
tel Portugal, bawled a fifth; * Allez,Messieurs, 


and the consequent sickness to which they| a |’Hotel Royale,” exclaimed a sixth ; “Go 
subject most persons who attempt to cross| where you like,” vociferated an Englishman, 
them. 1 suffered more between the mouth of| in a coarse gruff voice. At the extremity of 
the Thames and Boulogne-sur-Mer, than I did! the wharf we entered an office, in which our 
between New York and Liverpool ; and yet! passports were demanded and delivered. We 
the swell of the sea, in the former instance, | then passed into a small room dimly lighted 
was not one third as great as it was, for days| by the lamps of two lanterns. Here we were 
in succession, in the latter. Perhaps this dif-| examined, an ordeal to which passengers as 
ference may be accounted for, by the more | well as baggage are subjected, for the pre- 





























vention of smuggling. A stout muscular man, 
in a blue frock, and with a sufficiency of red 
whiskers, took me in his hands and handled 
me like a plaything. I unbuttoned my sur- 
tout, he run his hand as far as possible into 
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slightly examined. ‘The trunk, containing 
three apartments, was opened ; in one apart- 
ment some of the things were moved, the 
second was barely looked into, when the in- 


spector closed it, remarking “ tous livres, tous | 
the sleeves, and afterwards pushed it up be- | livres.” 


The valise was passed with as little 


tween the surtout and coat behind. He then | ceremony ; one of the women put the two in- 


proceeded to inspéct my body, by the feeling, 
with as much care as does a first-rate tailor, 
when about to cut a new coat. Had I pos- 
sessed sufficient faith in animal magnetism, 
perchance I might have fallen under his oper- 
ations into a most delicious state of somnam- 
bulism. At length, feeling my watch, and 
seeing no chain, as | wore nothing but a 
guard, and that was concealed, he felt assured 
that he had “ caught a smuggler.” ‘-Qu’est 
ce que c’est, cela?” said he, keeping his hand 
upon it, and looking me in the face. I drew 
out the watch and showed it to him. “ Eh! 
bien, bien, Monsieur, tres bien,” said he, and, 
finishing his inspection, led me through the 
crowd to a door, at which I felt perfectly will- 
ing to bid him him bon soir. 

I was now among the crowd, and, like 
others who preceded and followed me, was 
assailed by the agents of the hotels, who sur- 
rounded one, and almost completely prevented 
him from proceeding. I told them the name 
of the hotel to which I was going, and they 
deserted me for other prey. But, as might 
have been in the fable of the Fox and the 
musquitoes, an equally hungry swarm suc- 
ceeded. They were theagents, or the agents 
of the agents of the coaches for Paris. I 
took the cards which they offered, determined 
not to fix upon any particular coach, until I 
had learned something more of them. Several 
of the passengers, with myself, went to the 
Hotel Portugal, which is conducted in the 
English style, the waiters speaking both En- 
glish and French. A stone floor in the dining 
room, contributes neither to beauty nor com- 
fort. 

At each of the hotels in Boulogne, as well 
as in other towne in France, there is a com- 
missionaire who does errands for the guests, 
sees to getting their baggage through the 
Custom-house, and obtains their passports. 
Before retiring, we gave our keys to the one 
belonging to the hotel at which we were. 
The next morning, having determined to leave 
at half-past 8 o'clock, and fearing that the 
commissionaire might not obtain my things in 
season, I rose early and went to the place in 
which the baggage of all the passengers had 
been deposited. Here l entered a large shed, 
in which were forty or fifly women, dressed 
in black gowns, with blue aprons, and hand- 
kerchiefs tied around their heads. They are 
the porters of the town, and were then wait- 
ing for the baggage, which was about to be 
inspected. For the porterage of each piece, 
that is for each trunk, valise, hat-box, or any 
other article, the commissionaire receives a 
franc. How much of this goes to the porters 
I know not. The shed spoken of, is separated 
by an iron railing from a large apartment in 
which the inspection was performed. By 
pointing out my trunk and valise, 1 was ena- 
bled to get them through quicker than other- 
wise would have been possible. {t was but 


to her basket, slung them upon her back, and 
carried them to the coach-oflice. The com- 
missionaire brought me a new passport, say- 
ing that I should receive the other after I ar- 
rived in Paris. Two francs are charged for 
this passport, and, in this instance, an addi- 
tional franc, because it was signed at an earlier 
hour than the law compels the officer signing 
it to commence business. ‘The commission- 
aire expects a franc for his labour. Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, so called in contradistinction to Bou- 
logne near Paris, has a population of twenty 
thousand. It appears different from English 
towns, chiefly in that more of the buildings 
are painted. It is a watering place consider- 
ably resorted to. It contains an extensive 
and elegant bathing establishment. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


The Editor of Waldie’s Library, in noticing 
the last number of the North American Re- 
view, copies from an article on gardening in 
the Review the following excellent remarks :— 


“If he who makes two spires of grass grow | 
where one grew before,” says the writer, “ is 
a public benefactor, what shall we say of him 
who introduces or disseminates a new variety | 
of delicious fruit, and thus contributes to the | 
innocent and salutary pleasures, not only of | 
his cotemporaries, but of nations yet unborn? 
The gratification thus ministered to each in- 
dividual singly, may be deemed trifling; but 
when we consider the number so gratified, 
how immense is the aggregate of human en- | 
joyment? How long and how gratefully must 
such a gift be remembered? Of what moment | 
to us are the undaunted valour and consum- | 
mate: generalship displayed by Lucullus in his 
victories over Mithridates? They served only 
to bring one more gallant monarch into sub-| 
jection to the haughty and gigantic power, 
whose iron sceptre has long since been shat- 
tered—to add one more jewel to the diadem | 
which has been for ages trampled in the dust. | 
But the taste and assiduity of the Roman 
general in naturalising the cherry-tree to the 
climate of Europe, have entitled him to the 
grateful commemoration of sixty generations. 
The empire which France laboured to esta- 
blish on this continent has long since passed 
away. The chain of fortresses which she 
erected on our northern and western borders, 
with so much skill and at such a cost, is ra- 
pidly vanishing from the soil. Her very lan- 
guage is rapidly departing from those regions, 
before the silent and peaceful progress of our 
institutions. But the orchards of magnificent 
and venerable pear-trees, planted by French 
settlers on the banks of the beautiful Detroit 
river, yet remain, a noble monument to the 
honour of the parent country of modern horti- 
culture.” So, we might add, the kindness 
extended to the French who emigrated to 








| Philadelphia, to flee from the horrors of the 
massacre of St. Domingo, left a permanent 
memento to reward the descendants of their 
benefactors, by introducing some of the now 
most valued vegetables of. every-day consump- 
tion amongus. When the name even of the 
present “ Bank of the United States” shall 
have perished from the memory of the people, 
Nicholas Biddle will be remembered as the 
first who brought to perfection here the mode 
of producing the table grape at all seasons ; 
the sick and the well will not forget him, 
though his prominence as “ emperor” and 
* money king” will have passed away. As 
an auxiliary to the temperance cause, none 
would be found more effectual than choice 
fruits; if the attention of the cultivator be 
not called off from the production of fruits in 
this neighbourhood, to the now more profita- 
| ble raising of mulberry trees, which threaten 
ft absorb all our operatives, and leave the 
|ground to bear little but “ food for worms,” 
| Philadelphia will set an example in the race 
| for improved horticulture, that will be felt in 
America in all time. Her horticultural soci- 
ety has done more in the last four years in 
this particular, than all the individual efforts 
of a century previously ; this we hold to be 
a legitimate object for combining men into 
societies, for its effects are for the benefit of 
the whole human family, to assist each other 
by advice and example, and to disseminate to 





all the beautiful and excellent productions of 
God’s earth. 


The close of this article is 
worthy of all consideration. “ Although the 
paramount importance of agricultural pursuits 
over all others is unquestioned, we suspect 
there is scarcely a school or college in the 


country where a single hour is devoted to the 


elucidation of their leading principles; and 
we doubt not that many have finished their 


academical course, able, perhaps, to repeat 


whole volumes of metaphysics in the words of 
the author, while they have not merely ac- 


quired no knowledge, but have formed no con- 
ception, of those familiar operations of the 


farmer and gardener, for which they are in- 


debted for their daily food. Surely some few 


days of the ten years of pupilage through 
which so many of our youth pass, might be 
profitably given to subjects so interesting, as 
well as so important as these.” 


— 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Morus Multicaulis and Merino Sheep. 


The introduction into our country of the 
valuable animals, fruits, and vegetables of 
other parts of the globe, is an object worthy 
the attention of patriots and philanthropists. 
But it is the nature of man to run into ex- 
tremes in whatever he undertakes, and when 
an enterprise of any kind assumes the charac- 
ter of a wild speculation, it is the duty of 
those who wish to promote the general good, 
and also to place that enterprise on a perma- 
nent foundation, to check every attempt of 
mere speculators, who would force the busi- 
ness far beyond a sound and healthy growth. 
Many instances might be cited of very plau- 
sible speculations, in which numerous indivi- 
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character ; for the injurious effects of the spi- 
rit of speculation on the mind, are not amongst 
the least of its evil consequences. It produces 
a feverish, unsettled state of mind, which pre- 
vents the pursuit of a regular and useful busi- 
ness; fur how can a man whose brain is filled 
with projects by which he is to become sud- 
denly possessed of his tens of thousands, pur- 
sue a steady manual labour employment which 
will produce him little more than a respect- 
able living ? 

At the present moment, when a very re- 
markable speculation is carried on in mul- 
berry trees under the plausible calculation 
that the raising of silk is to become suddenly 
the business of the whole population of the 
United States, it may be considered rather 
presumptuous to call in question the propriety 
of this speculation, and to exhibit some of its 


duals have been ruined both in property = 
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ticular kind of sheep was to work the won- | every prudent person who wishes to engage 
ders of wool, so it has been discovered that in raising silk, will calculate the cost; and I 
no kind of mulberry but the mudticaulis is| think he will find that the prices at which 
worth planting for the purpose of raising | the morus multicaulis are sold, are not only 
silk, notwithstanding the experience of — far above their real value, but much higher 
countries to the contrary. From this great| than a silk grower can afford to give. They 
discovery has resulted one of the most re-| are so easily and rapidly propagated, that if 
markable speculations of the age. It is|no speculation existed and the demand was 
rapidly extending amongst all classes, and in| confined, as it ought to be, to the silk grower, 
my view, is assuming an alarming character. | they could be purchased at one fiftieth of the 
We hear daily reports of individuals who| present prices. 

have made their thousands and tens of thou-| After considerable enquiry, I believe that 
sands of dollars, rising suddenly from poverty | of the many thousands of trees sold in Phila- 
to wealth, and the storekeeper, the farmer,|delphia last spring, very few, if any, were 
the mechanic, the clerk, the teacher, are| purchased for any other purpose than specu- 
dazzled with the golden vision, and rush from lation. If a farmer, or any person who has 
their useful employment into the grand specu- | a few acres of land, wishes to raise silk, and 


lation. What, let me seriously enquire, is to 
be the end of all this? Is it not time to pause 
and examine the foundation upon which this 





thinks it desirable to have say one thousand 
mulberry trees, is it to be supposed that he 
will go to a speculator and buy that number 


probable effects. I hope, however, that the|new Babel is attempted to be built? That | at once, paying him $750 for them? Would 
right of free discussion will not be denied | the raising of silk is an object of great im-| he not rather purchase one hundred, and by 
even by those who are most deeply affected portance, and also attainable in this country, | proper management raise one thousand {rom 
with the mulberry mania. will, perhaps, be generally admitted ; but that|them in a single summer? But here I am 
The pernicious effects of speculation, both|it is to be universally adopted this year or | told that he is losing time and the state pre- 
on the individuals engaged in it and on the! next, and that it will be so profitable as to| mium, and that it is all important to go at 
community, are so generally acknowledged, | justify the present extravagant prices of the | once into the business if he expects to make 
that I trust it is unnecessary to insist upon| multicaulis, is not quite so clear. We are|his fortune. A very simple calculation will 
them; and yet since the raging of the morus| told, indeed, that the fact of three legislatures | refute this doctrine. The difference between 
mania, I-have heard the monstrous doctrine | having offered a premium on all cocoons|the cost of one hundred and one thousand 
advanced, that if a man has money to pay for | raised within their several states within cer-| mulberry trees at seventy-five cents each, is 
what he purchases, or to discharge his bets|tain periods, is proof enough that the silk| $675, which sum a farmer will save in one 
at the gaming table, he can neither be called | business will be permanently and profitably | summer by cultivating his one thousand trees 
a speculator, nor a gambler. In my view,| established. It must be recollected, however, | himself. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
there is but little difference between a specu- |that the members of those law-making bodies | he purchases one thousand trees at once, how 
lator and the gambler who is led on by small | are men of frail judgment, like ourselves, and| many cocoons must he raise to repay him his 
gains or losses until he becomes so perfectly | may possibly be influenced by other motives | $6751? and what an amount of care and labour 
infatuated, that he would venture the world, | than those purely patriotic, in the exercise of| will they cost him compared with the propa- 
if he had it, on a single cast of the die. their legislative duties. - It is well known) gation of one thousand trees. It seems evi- 
Many of the readers of the Cabinet wili| that a number of active mulberry speculators | dent then that where all are planting and 
doubtless remember the ruinous speculation | were busily engaged during the last winter, | propagating trees to sell, and none are pur- 
which followed the introduction of Merino} in boring the members of one of these legis-| chasing to feed silk worms, the trade must 
sheep, a few years ago. It was the general | latures, and it seems highly probable that they | soon come to a close; and happy, I believe, 
opinion that wool was to become immediately | were pretty thoroughly inoculated with the| it would be for the community, and for hun- 
the grand staple of the country—every hill| mulberry fever, for it is said that after pass-| dreds now engaged in the speculation, if this 
and valley was to echo with the bleating of| ing the premium law, many of the members | were speedily to happen. ‘There are indivi- 
sheep—every furmer was to raise the greatest | hurried home to plant mulberries and make | duals within my knowledge who wish to ven- 
possible number, and beyond all doubt, sudden | their fortunes—not by raising cocoons, but ture all they have and more in the specula- 
riches were to be the portion of every inha-| by selling trees! |tion, hoping it will continue another year at 
bitant of these fortunate states. But it was| It would be prudent for those (if there are | least, and richly repay their risk; thus they 
only a certain kind of sheep, viz: the Merino|any such,) who intend to plant the morus|and thousands more will be led on to ruin. I 
—that was to accomplish this great object— | multicaulis for the purpose of feeding silk | have met with very few speculators who be- 
and consequently the demand for them was to| worms, to enquire whether it is so entirely | lieve that the present extravagant prices can 
be almost unlimited until every farmer in the | acclimated that by no possibility their whole) be long maintained; but they say we will 
country became supplied. The most active| plantations could be destroyed, root and| make our fortunes while the fever is up. Let 
and enterprising individuals who were caught) branch, by a very severe winter. It is well) me ask them whether there must not be, 
with the fever, were of course anxious to se-| known that the whole of the tree that is| eventually, a loss sustained somewhere, equal 
cure the earliest supply, and make contracts | above the ground, is frequently, if not gene-| to the whole amount of gain which they have 
to pay the most extravagant prices for all the | rally, killed in this latitude by the frost; and | put into their pockets. 
merino lambs that could be furnished them | from this it seems quite probable that an un- | 

















In throwing my views on this subject before 


within certain periods. The bubble, however, 
soon burst, and ruin followed to the infatuated 
speculators and the duped farmers. 

Now, instead of wool, we are told that silk 
is to be the grand staple of our country ; 
every female and all the children in the land 
are tc be engaged in feeding the silk worms, 
and reeling the silk; we are all to become 
suddenly rich, and casting away our rough 
woollen garments, and our vile cotton and 
linen fabrics, our precious bodies are to be 


usually cold winter, or one of great extremes 
of heat and cold, might destroy the roots. I 
believe it is a universal practice amongst 
those who cultivate the multicaulis for sale, 
to dig them up in the autumn and secure 
them, snug and warm, in cellars or other 
places where Jack-frost cannot lay his hand 
on them and spoil the golden dreams of their 
owners. I would, therefore, say to the silk 
growers, plant at least one half your stock of 
the white Italian or some other hardy variety. 


the readers of the Cabinet, I wish to call their 
| serious attention to it, hoping the great and 
rapidly increasing evil may speedily be ar- 
rested. I am opposed to all speculations—in 
the common acceptation of the word—believ- 
ing them to be highly injurious to those en- 
gaged in them, ruinous to the community, 
and in the end, destructive to the interests 
and success of whatever may be made the 
subject of them. 


[ 


wrapped in soft, silken folds! And as par-| In the next place, it is to be presumed that 
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From the same. | where his business is. Some assistance may | for the preservation and welfare of the So- 

BAD TIMES. | perhaps be furnished in solving the question | ciety of which he was, no doubt, a truly 

Wrong practice has its origin in wrong principles of of new-times vs. old-times, by adverting to| valuable and religiously exercised member. 
action. ithe history of a worthy old mechanic who | They are calculated also to possess additional 

We often hear the opinion advanced by| became rich by following the business of| interest, and a peculiar claim on our atten- 
young farmers, and sometimes by others, that | saddler and harness maker in the viilage of | tion, from being as it were a farewell legacy, 
agriculture is a bad business, no money is to| Germantown many years ago. He was pru-|and among his last labours of love; having 








be made by it, that the times that have passed 
by were much more propitious to the acquisi- 
tion of property, and in fact that it is now 
ebb tide with us, the golden stream having 


dent, careful, and industrious, and made up 
his mind to eat his brown bread first, that is 
in the beginning of his career, and the con- 
sequence was, that he became respectable 





} 





been a few months after removed from works 
to rewards, and, as we humbly trust, joined 
to the just of all generations, in the mansions 
of everlasting rest. It remains for us, who 


ceased to irrigate our fields. ‘These opinions|and rich, and then he could eat his white | are continued yet a little longer on the stage 
give rise to despondence, which in some con- | bread at his leisure, and it was found in the| of action, to treasure up, and to profit by his 
stitutions produce a high degree of indolence; | end that he had accumulated a stock of it, so| admonitions and counsel. My own mind has 
in others it excites to unsettlement in busi-| large that it was sufficient to supply another | been particularly interested with the testi- 
ness, and creates a desire to enter on some| generation. This old gentleman in the latter | mony he gives of his experience, with regard 
new and untried project which it is supposed | part of his time when walking the street of|to the occasional perusal of the controversial 
will produce a reflow of the golden streams, | his native village and seeing a saddler’s shop, | writings of Friends, they being so consonant 
which it is taken for granted have for some| stepped in and enquired of the proprietor| with my own sentiments. “ That William 
years been dried up. This unsettlement in| how he was getting along in his business.| Penn,” he observes, “should have recom- 
business, and disposition to try new experi-|The reply was “ bad enough. Oh! Mr. J.,| mended his friend Joseph Pike to read con- 
ments, has been the entire ruin of thousands| we hav’nt such times now as you had when |troversy sometimes, does not surprise the 
of people in our country within a few years.| you followed the business; we have to pay | editor, for he is free to confess, that with re- 
Persons leave occupations that they have been | high prices for our stock, and then we can’t| ference to his own religious progress, when 
brought up to and understand something | get such prices for our work as you did many | of all periods perhaps he was in the most 








mene ——— 


about, and embark in some new and untried years ago.” This put the old man on the 
concern that they are wholly ignorant of, in| enquiry about the price paid for leather, 
the fond hope of realizing some golden dream, | which was soon discovered to be less than it 
at the same time entirely forgetting that old| was in his day; and then followed questions 
and sound maxim, that there is no learning | about the price of saddles, bridles, and other 
a new trade without paying an apprentice | articles sold for; when it was found that the 
fee. I know many, who have paid every cent | rates at which they were sold was consider- 
they were worth in the world as an appren-| ably more than he had received for the same 
tice fee for learning a new business, and were | description of articles in the most prosperous 
not. successful in acquiring it at last ; and were| period of his business. This development 
landed in insolvency and ruin in the bargain,| led the old gentleman to point out to his 
and their noses kept hard pressed on the| young neighbour the cause which he appre- 
grindstone during the remainder of their|iended produced the hard times complained 
lives, as a punishment for their folly in de-| of, and to give him some hints which were 
serting an honest and honourable calling| not altogether lost. He observed that hard 
which has always rewarded those who have | times were generally of people’s own making, 
pursued it with industry, diligence, care and | that industry and economy, care and close at- 
economy, with a comfortable and even luxu-| tention to business were much more liberally 
rious subsistence, moderate and wholesome| rewarded at that time, than they ever had 
acquisitions of property, and often with as | been within his recollection, and that if he 
much wealth as was good either for its pos-| had been favoured with such a golden harvest 
sessor or those to whom it descended by in-| as then rewarded the mechanic, his property 
heritance. Let us now examine how the! would have increased to more than twice the 
present times will compare with the by-gone| amount he was then worth. ‘“ Avoid extra- 
days in which the old folks got rich by farm-| vagant expenses,” said he, “ be industrious, 
ing, and see where the advantage lies. Does spend Jess than you earn, be careful in making 
not grain of all kinds, butter, poultry, potatoes, | investments, and if you are favoured to live to 
fruit, and indeed all kinds of produce sold by | an advanced age you will be rich; and nine 
a farmer, command a much higher price now | chances to ten your children will be spoiled 
than it did fifty years ago? And is it not a/and injured by it; for this is the way things 
fact that implements of agriculture, clothing, work in this country : every body almost wish 
and articles of household consumption gene-| to eat their white bread first, and then as a 
rally, are purchased for less money at present, | matter of course the brown has to be eaten 
than corresponding articles were bought for,| last, bitter as it may be, and it don’t relish 
half a century since? Whence then, is farm-| near so well as when taken t’other end fore- 
ing a less ete Be: making business than it was | most. J.J. 
in times that are gone by? We inust search | _— 
for the cause of this diserepance, if it really | 

exists, in some other direction than the one) = . , ; 
we have been examining. Perhaps there is) Spirituality of the Gospel ee 
on the whole less industry, less economy,; I have been much interested and instructed 
less good management, commingled with more | in the perusal of our late valued friend John 
extravagance, more unsettlement in families, Barclay’s ‘ Preliminary Observations” to the 
and — arqeetiing — . — of wee wi = ~ a yal ee . 
tion and pleasure, instead of keeping a close|*‘ The Friends ibrary. ey are ad- 
look-out for these at home, forgetting the | dressed chiefly to the Society of Friends, and 
maxim that a farmer’s pleasure ought to’ be| evince a mind deeply concerned and engaged 





For ** The Friend.” 





| tender and desirable state of mind, the perusal 
occasionally, of the controversial publications 
of Friends, had a most strengthening, deepen- 
ing, and edifying effect upon him, of which 
|he feels the value to this day ; and persuaded 
he is, that if more of his fellow professors 
would candidly, deliberately, and in a humble, 
| teachable frame, consult such substantial de- 
| fences and illustrations of our faith, they might 
some of them become sounder advocates in 
the cause of truth, and all would be in less 
\danger of leaning to their own judgment, or 
being caught by the flimsy interpretations of 
later time put upon Holy Scripture.” 
Of the benefit and advantage of a portion 
of our time being occupied in this way more 
generally than | believe to be the case, I 
|have no doubt. 1 believe it would prove to 
|many as a school of discipline, wherein, 
‘through Divine aid, we would be instructed ; 
|we would be enabled to make clear distine- 
tions, to discriminate between thing and thing, 
| to discern truth from error, however specious- 
ly disguised, and however insidiously proposed 
for our acceptance. Our predecessors in the 
/ever blessed and unchangeable truth, were, 
/many of them, much engaged in controversy, 
|as opposers one after another arose; they 
| Shrunk not from the work of their day, but 
nobly defended the cause, dearer to them 
|than their natural lives. Being, doubtless, 
\as says J. Barclay, “ adequately accoutred 
| by the Captain of the Lord’s host, with the 
whole armour of God, the armour of right- 
eousness on the right hand and on the left, 
whereby they were enabled to withstand, in 
the evil day, to quench in a good degree the 
fiery darts of the wicked, to clear the truth, 
to convince many gainsayers, and to be them- 
| selves clear of the blood of all men; having 
not spared, nor shrunk from plain dealing 
and faithful warning. They strove lawfully, 
they kept the faith, and their habitations in 
the truth, also their ranks in righteousness, 
being evidently owned and blessed in their 
deeds, according to their measures, &c.” It 
is the introduction and propagation of error, 
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—— 
and not the exposing of it, by which the unity 

of the body is broken; that unity which is so 

precious and invaluable; it can only stand on 

a permanent basis—even that of immutable 

unchangeable truth. The introduction of error 

is oft times presented under very disguised 

and specious appearances ; and as faithfulness 

towards our holy Head is maintained, many 

would be made quick of discernment, in his 

fear, to the detecting and exposing thereof, 

and enabled to stand noble advocates for his 

cause. It appears to me there is no part of 
the faith we profess more important, than 

the doctrine of the immediate teaching of the 

Holy Spirit; none that it is more essential 

that we preserve and maintain inviolate, and | 
none in which there is a greater mark of 
distinction and difference between ourselves 
as a religious Society and most other bodies 
of professing Christians. Our early Friends, 
while holding in common with these the 
great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
yet in coming out from among them, believed 
they saw into the more spiritual nature of 
the gospel dispensation, and were concerned 
to direct the attention of the people to the 
internal principle and seed of grace in the 
heart, Christ within, the hope of glory, a| 
manifestation whereof is given to every man | 
to profit withal. 

By it, says Robert Barclay, “ by this in- 
ward gift, grace, and light, both those that 
have the gospel preached unto them, come to 
have Jesus brought forth in them, and to have 
the saving and sanctified use of all outward 
helps and advantages ; and also by this same 
light that all may come to be saved ; and that | 
God calls, invites, and strives with all in a! 
day, and saveth many, to whom he hath not | 
seen meet to convey this outward knowledge ; | 
therefore: we, having the experience of this 
light in our hearts, even Jesus revealed in us, 
cannot cease to proclaim the day of the Lord, 
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as they may know Christ within to be the| 


hope of glory, and may come to walk in his 
light and be saved, who is-that true light that 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world.” “ As many as resist not this light, 
but receive the same, it becomes in them a 
holy, pure, and spiritual birth, bringing forti 
holiness, righteousness, purity, and all those 
other blessed fruits which are acceptable to 
God; by which holy birth, to wit, Jesus | 
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14th was a remarkably trying one, in the 
course of which he was heard in supplication, 
saying, “ Lord, have mercy on me; cast not 
a poor sinner from Thee.” The next morn- 
ing he spoke of this exercise, and said, his 
poor mind had been as it were “ riven asun- 
der.” 

On the morning of the 18th, he said he was 
very comfortable. On being requested to try 
some fresh medicine he said, “Surely you 


Christ formed within us, and working his|do not wish to keep me here at so much trou- 


works in us, as we are sanctified, so are we 
justified in the sight of God, according to the 
Apostle’s words, ‘ But ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God.’ ‘ According to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ ”»—Barclay's 
Apology, p. 194, 5, 6. 
A Frrenp. 


—_—_ 
From the Annual! Mouitor, 1838. 


Samuel Forster, of Stockport, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, died 3mo. 25th, 1837, aged 20. 


He was a young man of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and much beloved by his friends and 
acquaintance. He was of a delicate consti- 
tution, and during the last winter had been 
mostly confined to the house. 
reserved in his communications on religious 
subjects ; and his father believing him to be 
secretly exercised in regard to his eternal 
state, took an opportunity to converse with 
him thereon, and to enquire whether there 
was any thing that particularly pressed upon 
his mind. He said there was one or two 
things of which he wished to speak, and which 
had been a source of sorrow to him; and he 
appeared to be much relieved by the commu- 
nication. 

On the 12th of 3d mo. a friend paid him 


He was very | 


that is arisen in it, crying out with the woman | an acceptable visit, and having addressed him 
of Samaria, ‘Come and see one that has told|in a very affectionate manner, he was com- 
me all that evor I have done; is not this the | forted thereby. In the evening of the follow- 
Christ ? That others may come and feel the | ing day a neighbour calling to see him, Sam- 
same in themselves, and may know, that that | uel mentioned the precariousness of his own 
little small thing that reproves them in their | situation, and said, though it sometimes ap- 
hearts, however they have despised and ne-| peared hard to him, to leave those he so ten- 
glected it, is nothing less than the Gospel|derly loved, yet he strove to be resigned to 
preached in them, Christ, the wisdom and | the will of God; and afterwards, when left 
power of God, being in and by that seed, | alone with his sisters, he said, “Oh! that it 


seeking to save their souls.” ‘ This is that 
universal, evangelical principle, in and by 
which this salvation of Christ is exhibited to 
all men, both Jew and Gentile, Scythian and 
barbarian, of whatsoever country or kindred 
he be: and therefore God hath raised up unto 
himself, in this our age, faithful witnesses and 
evangelists, to preach again his everlasting 
Gospel, and to direct all, as well the High 
Professors who boast of the law and the Scrip- 
ture, and the outward knowledge of Christ, 
as the heathen that know not him that way, 
that they may all come to mind the light in 
them, and know Christ in them, ‘the Just 
One, whom they have so long killed and made 
merry over, and he hath not resisted ;’ and 
give up their sins, iniquities, false faith, pro- 
fessions, and outside righteousness, to be cru- 
cified by the power of his cross in them; so 


|may please my Heavenly Father to give me 


an assurance, that all will be well before He 
takes me hence.” Shortly afterwards, he 
was attacked with extreme difficulty of breath- 
ing, which threatened his speedy dissolution ; 
whilst in this state of severe sufferings he 
several times exclaimed :—* Oh! for an assu- 
rance, a slight assurance; and once said, 
“This is awful.” After a while he revived, 
and then said: “I am not going yet; I be- 
lieve | have much more to suffer.” 

The following day he read an account, con- 


taining some expressions of his dear mother’s 


when in her last illness. The perusal of it 
affected him exceedingly ; and he said he was 
afraid he should have much to suffer before 
he was fitted for his final chanee. His mind 
became increasingly exercised in relation to 
a preparation for eternity. The night of the 


ble to yourselves, and in so much suffering ; 
when it can only be fora short time?” He 
then exclaimed : “ Oh! the kindness, the love, 
the infinite kindness of the Almighty to me! 
The feeling of sweet comfort that I have had 
for the last two hours, surpasses every thing 
this world can possibly give. I have been at 
the gates of Paradise. Oh the joys that I have 
felt! it seemed as though I had only to knock, 
and they would be opened to me.” 

One of his brothers coming into the room, 
he addressed him in a very affectionate man- 
ner, reminding him of the many happy days 
they had spent together. He then adverted 
to his present situation, saying; “ Is not this 
a very different scene to what thou hast pic- 
tured a death-bed in thy own imagination ? 
Do I not seem happy, very happy? I have 
enjoyed more happiness within these last two 
hours than all the world can afford.” Then 
he urged him in a very remarkable manner 
to live a circumspect life, and to discharge 
his duties in a proper manner, which he 
pointed out to him very clearly ; his counte- 
nance, during this time, evinced a most en- 
gaging expression ;—such energy and love 
pervaded it, that it was animating to behold : 
his spirit seemed embued with heavenly love. 

He continued daily declining, and was often 
in a heavenly frame of mind. One evening, 
after a time of close exercise, he spoke in the 
following manner: “ Oh the kindness of our 
Heavenly Father! the great kindness to us 
poor mortals, fallen lower than the beasts, aye 
oe than the very reptiles; and what He 
|[Jesus] suffered for us on the Mount! Oh! 
the consideration of it is enough to rend our 
hearts.—I never had such a view of it before.” 
“ T am still here, I have several times been, 
as it appeared to me, ready to enter into joy, 
and I have again revived ;—you cannot con- 
ceive the disappointment and anguish I have 
felt, when thus I have recovered and found I 
was mortal, mortal still.” After giving some 
excellent advice to his brother, he said: “ It 
may appear strange to you that I should give 
such advice ; I know the great power of sin ; 
I have felt it, and I have found an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour ; and his good providence has 
helped me.” He then spake of the uncertzin- 
ty of being able to address him again, and 
added: ** Whether I do or not, I can lay my 
hand upon my heart and say—not my will 
but thine be done, O Lord !” 

On the 23d, after a very severe attack, his 
dissolution appeared to be rapidly approaching ; 
and'he lay for some time in great pain; at 
length he said in an audible voice: “ Strong 
in death as in life.” On being asked who was 
so, he replied, “* The Lord.” Soon after he 
bade his near relations a most affectionate 


——— 
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farewell ; after which his mind seemed re-|But they who have duly learnt the lessons|for Friends’ Reading Rooms, contemplate 


leased from all outward things. He had, at) given us by the Jewish history in the Bible, 
intervals, considerable sufiering, but was kept |—-they who have been let in to nearer view 
in great patience to the end. of the secrets of God’s workmanship, and 
— | have been taught by a careful study of the 

ithe aidan emieee | Old ‘Testament, that it is righteousness which 

. exalteth a nation, and that thrones are esta- 

The history of most countries may be/|blished by holiness,—such persons are pre- 
likened to a great clock: we see the hands | pared to judge of the goings on of the world 
move, and hewr the hours strike ; but we can-|much more piously, and much more wisely. 
not sce and examine the works by which the | They refer every thing to God’s providence. 
hands are set in motion, and the hours are|They try to trace the workings of his will 
made to strike. With the history of the | throughout the web of human affairs; being 
Jews, however, it is otherwise. In their case | well aware that, unless they follow its guid- 
God has lifted up the veil, which mostly |ance, they can never hope to unravel so tan- 
covers his dealings with mankind: he has|gled a knot. Above all, they do their best, 
shown us the inside of the clock, and given|if I may so say, to obtain God’s favour for 
us the means of observing how the wheels|their own country, knowing that, if he will 





words, he has set before us in the Bible, how 
eniirely the welfare of a nation depends upon 
the piety and true religion of the people. | 
There is no truth appertaining to what is| Eztraordinary Produce.—In this town 
called political wisdom, so useful, so impor-|was recently gathered from a small goose- 
tant, so indispensable to be known and kept} berry tree called the Leader, the branches of 
in mind. In the history of the Jewish people, | which are not more than eighteen inches long, 
we see this truth set forth, not once and | 307 berries, from 3 to 44 inches in circum- 
again, but in every page. ‘The sun does not | ference. 
ripen the wheat more regularly or more con- 
stantly, than God’s favour attends the Jews, 
and prospers them, when they are steadfast | porter. 

to walk in his paths. Nor are weeds of all eat 
kinds more certain to spring up in a neglected 

piece of ground, than God’s judgments to fall 
on the children of Israel, whenever a 


secured.—Huare’s Sermons. 








Five pecks of gooseberries were 
also gathered of the Crown Bob kind from 
one tree out of the same garden.—Derby Re- 





GLUTTONY. 


Prompted by instinct’s never-erring power, 
Each creature knows its proper aliment; 

But man the commoners of nature feeds. 
Directed, bounded, by this power within, 

Their cravings are well aim’d: voluptuous man 
Is by superior faculties misled ; 

Misled from pleasure even in quest of joy: 
Sated with nature’s boons, what thousands seek, 
With dishes tortur’d from their native taste, 
And mad variety, to spur beyond 

Its wiser will the jaded appetite ! 

Is this for pleasure ? learn a juster taste! 

And know that temperance is true luxury. 


hearts are set on evil. 

I was comparing the world and its goings 
on toa clock. If a savage were to see a 
clock, and were not to be told that there are 
works which make it go, he would probably 
fancy it a live creature, or at any rate, that 
the hands went of themselves. But after 
being shown the works of any one clock, af- 
ter some person had explained to him the 
uses of the wheels, and the pendulum, and 
the other parts, he would have no difficulty | . * x , 
in making out that other clocks move on ; Beyond the sense 
somewhat of the same principle; and he oe ae ae = ee . 
would never fall back into his former igno- To dull catiet SS aclu od a 

: y; till soft and slow 
rant conceit, that the hands of any clock| A drowsy death creeps on th’ expansive soul, 
could go of their own accord. ‘The mistake| Oppress’d and smother’d the celestial fire. 
which I have supposed this ignorant savage Armstrong's Art of Preserving Health. 
to make about the going on of the clock, is 
the very same which the ignorant and irreli- 
gious ure wont to make about the goings on 
of nations. They only see the outside of 
things. ‘They will talk by the hour about 
the strength of armies, the size of fleets, the 
amount of revenues; they will tell you, that 
such a kingdom has done well, because it 
had this or that at'e man at its head; while 
such another kingdom has fallen into decay, 
because its manufactures have been neglect- : 4 poset 
ed, and its trade managed upon unwise prin-| ¥° would particularly commend to t! i ten- 
ciples. Deeper than this the irreligious go |" of those who have been, or are eae: 
not. They never look within, at the religious of being, overtaken by the mulberry ep! sot 
spirit and moral character of the people. Its premonitory intimations are not unwort , 
Much less do they think of the great Clock. | the regard of the wisest of them, and possibly 
maker, who regulates all the nations of the | ™*Y S@ve some from a disastrous issue. 
earth, who alone can wind them up, and with- — 
out whom they are sure to go down. Accord-| It is with pleasure we learn that the com- 
ing to these persons, a nation goes of itself.) mittee which has control of the arrangements 
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From that useful and well conducted pe- 
riodical the Farmers’ Cabinet, the merits of 
which we are glad to find are highly appre- 
ciated by our agricultural friends, we have 
copied two good articles to-day, one of which 


and pulleys act upon the hands. In other | but smile upon it, its safety and happiness are 
{ 


making provision, if practicable, for a succes- 
sion of lectures on various branches of useful 
knowledge during the winter months; of 
which the announcement below may be con- 
sidered as the precursor. The subject pro- 
posed for discussion, Hygiene, or relating to 
Health, is one of deep interest to all, and we 
doubt not the ability of Dr. Coates to render 
it both attractive and highly instructive. We 
shall therefore anticipate a full attendance. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOM. 
LECTURES. 


On fifth day evening, the 15th instant, at 
seven o’clock, Dr. Benjamin H. Coates will 
commence a course of lectures on Hygiene ; 
to be continued on each fifth day evening un- 
til completed. 

Persons entitled to the use of the rooms 
will be permitted to bring a female friend 
with them. 

A female teacher is wanted for a school for 
coloured girls in the house on Wager street, 
belonging to the Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the instruction of poor children. 
Application may be made to Samuet Mason, 
Jr., No 68, North Seventh street; Marma- 
puKE C. Corr, No. 210, Race street; or B. 
H. Warper, No. 179, Vine street. 

A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Friends’ meeting house Middletown, on second 
day, the 12th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Jesse J. Maris, Sec’y. 
11th mo. 3d, 1838. 


Mount Pleasant Boarding School. 


Doctor Daniel Williams and wife having 
thought it right for them to give up to take 
charge of this institution as superintendents, 
at the opening of the school, and having had 
the satisfaction of seeing the concern sur- 
mount some of the difficulties incident to new 
engagements of the kind, and to know that 
its prospects are now more cheering; pro- 
pose retiring at the close of the present ses- 
sion, which will take place in third month 
next. We give this brief notice of the cir- 
cumstance, in the hope that some qualified 
Friends will feel so much interest in the wel- 
fare of this institution as to offer to fill the 
station. 

Application may be made to George W- 
Taylor, Philadelphia, or Henry Crew, Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 





. po ta 
Diep, in this city, on the 29th of tenth month, of 
pulmonary consumption, Saran W. wife of George M. 
Haverstick, and daughter of John S. Whitall. Al- 
though she endured great conflict of mind during her 
illness, yet relying on and “ trusting in her Redeemer,” 
she departed in the hope of a blessed immortality. 
at Bloosburg, Pennsylvania, «nm the 2d instant, 
of consumption, Mary E. Smirn, receatly of this city, 
widow of Charles E, Smith, in the 55th year of her 
age. 








Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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